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BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwick, M.A. 
London : Methuen, 1912. Pp. xii, 297. 

In this animated and suggestive volume, Professor Urwick 
spreads a fairly wide net. There is something in it for the 
general reader (we hope he will read it), something for the 
social reformer, something for the sociologist, something for 
the social philosopher, and something for the religious thinker, 
not to say the mystic. Now and then the writer expresses a 
fear that his conclusions may be far from palatable to one or 
other of these varieties, especially to the sociologist, and indeed 
it is not easy for any man to please them all. But he need 
not so disquiet himself. For if anyone of them takes umbrage, 
it will certainly not be because his pages, in spirit, tone, criti- 
cism, or attack, fail to move within the limits of entirely 
legitimate controversy. Nor will it be because the attitude is 
only critical, and, far less, aggressive. On the contrary, one 
of the merits of the volume is that its central aim, avowed in 
a preface and confessed in an introductory chapter, is to push 
in various directions, practical and theoretical, a constructive, 
positive doctrine, which constrains the writer to deal faithfully 
with all comers, and if need be to keep them in their proper 
place. 

The keynote of this doctrine is that it is frankly, not to say 
fervidly, teleogical and religious. The possibility of a philosophy 
of social progress stands or falls with the fact that the social 
philosopher, like the social reformer and unlike the sociologist, 
can rise by faith to a vision of the supreme good and end 
towards which individuals and societies are forever striving, 
and in the light of which alone the many facts, tendencies, and 
struggles of social life can be adequately interpreted and under- 
stood. There is no mistaking the strength of conviction with 
which this is reiterated. It is "faith in his vision of a king- 
dom of heaven upon earth, in the light of which every wise 
and good man interprets all social facts, and the whole system 
of facts, we call our social life." "Progress comes from visions 
and the faith in them." "Social philosophy . . . involves a 
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strong conception of a master aim and master plan of our life ; 
a fervid idealism is the core of it; its essence is to lay hold of 
a dream of a City of God, and to make all its meanings, all 
its linkings of effect to cause, all its groupings of change under 
the laws of sequence and causation, dependent from beginning 
to end upon the spirit and purpose of the dominating ideal." 
In the light of such passages, it is hardly necessary for the 
writer to say that a social philosophy is "very closely analogous 
to a religious faith." It is a religious faith. In this aspect 
the book is nothing less than a plea for the need for the vision 
of God. 

It is the paramount place assigned to this conception, faith, 
or vision, that determines Professor Urwick's attitude to the 
sociologists, which, to say the least, is far from flattering. He 
does not mince his words. "I do not believe that there is or 
can be any science of social life ; nor do I believe that sociology 
is or can be a science." No, it cannot be a science because, by 
its scope and method, it is voluntarily shut out from that con- 
ception, faith, or vision of the Good in which, and in which 
alone, social phenomena, be their investigation never so laborious, 
can find their adequate explanation. Alas for the sociologist! 
He may observe, he may generalize, he may analyze the social 
structure and process with all the aids that the abstract social 
sciences, — eugenics, for example, or economics, — can furnish 
ready to his hand ; he may synthesize the results of never so many 
of these abstract sciences into a unity which, in his blind en- 
lightenment, he calls a science; but one thing is lacking, the 
one thing needful, the perception, namely, that there is a whole 
spiritual universe of realities and powers, in the apprehension 
(one may not call it knowledge) of which the only attainable 
synthesis of either individual or social process can ever be found. 
For men are not merely things, or animals, or minds, or social 
units, they are souls; and, as souls, even the humblest of them 
can enter, by the passport of faith and the vision, into a spiritual 
universe which is incomparably the most important reality and 
influence in human experience. And so the sociologist is fore- 
doomed to failure. He fails, npt because of what he does or tries 
to do, which no doubt is much, but because of what he cannot 
do, so long as, in the fatal limitation of the scientific spirit, 
he is content with his 'facts' (of which Prof. Urwick speaks 
with scant respect) and averts his eyes from the end, the good, 
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the ideal, the things that are not of this world, the things that 
are God's, which, if he only knew it, are the only things that 
in the long run seriously matter (one hardly goes beyond the 
writer's own words in saying it) to the sons of men. 

It is just here that the social philosopher, who is throughout 
contrasted with the sociologist, enjoys his advantage. He has 
seen the vision. From the entanglements and obscurations of 
his earthly lot as a struggling social unit, he has risen to an ap- 
prehension of the Good. Imperfectly enough it may be, yet with 
conviction, he has laid hold of the ideal and felt its influence. 
And having passed through this momentous experience, he is 
not minded to minimize it. On the contrary, he carries it with 
him, not only as the source of spiritual strength and spring of 
effort, but as the clue, the only satisfying clue, to the significance 
and explanation of social fact and social process. Nor does 
there seem to be any doubt in our author's mind that philosophy 
— if we do not expect too much from it — may well hope to suc- 
ceed where sociology must forever fail. 

Whether this contrast between the sociologist and the 
philosopher, — so much to the advantage of the latter, — may pro- 
voke the former to wrath, will depend. Were it taken to mean 
that the sociologist is shut out from the study of the varieties 
of religious experience, or the influence of ideals on human life, 
he might justly resent the monopoly of the spiritual universe 
by the philosophers. For, of course, the natural history of re- 
ligions and ideals, and the hopes and aspirations which they 
inspire, are most certainly within the scope of sociology. Nor 
is it to be supposed, unless by a hasty reader, that this is denied 
by Prof. Urwick. The point is that he sees clearly, and says 
forcibly, that there is all the difference in the world between 
the sociologist who takes stock of these and other phenomena 
with the unemotional and unprejudiced scientific eye, and the 
philosopher or the prophet or the reformer, whose faith in the 
reality of a spiritual world is unfaltering and whose individual 
life has felt the masterful force of the aspirations which are 
evoked by a 'transcendental' (our author uses the word) ob- 
ject, a world of realities and powers into which the sociologist 
makes no claim to penetrate. This is the claim made for the 
social philosophers, and on its legitimacy the very possibility of 
a social philosophy, as Prof. Urwick conceives it, depends. 

It is at this point, however, that, having disposed of the 
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sociologist, Prof. Urwick has to meet the philosopher. Faith 
may be salvation, but it is not philosophy. Philosophy is 
reasoned, and when it ceases to be reasoned, it ceases to be 
philosophy. And it is just here that our author manifestly 
parts company with it, for his fundamental conception, his 
ideal, his vision of the Good, without which any genuine social 
synthesis is impossible, rests upon individual faith. Nor is this 
faith provisional. If that were all, philosophy might welcome 
it as an installment for which in the long run a more rational 
foundation could be found than the dogmatic but doubtful in- 
tuition of the individual mind. But there seems to be no such 
expectation here. If we understand him aright, Prof. Urwick 
carries his faith into his philosophy as the last word of social 
speculation. 

This, however, need not be further pressed. There is phil- 
osophical precedent for the doctrine that human reason must 
think or believe where it cannot know. Nor is a philosopher to be 
called 'a traitor' (our author fears he may be so regarded) for 
following in the wake of Kant. It may be enough, therefore, 
to submit the philosophy before us to two further questions. 
On what ground does this faith rest, and what is its value as 
a principle of unity? 

Into the second of these questions our limits forbid us to enter 
at any length. It must suffice to recognize with gratitude the 
many interesting and well-illustrated pages which deal with 
much that a social teleology can do to deliver social thinkers 
from the tyranny of abstractions, and to gather together, under 
a scheme of values, the diverse elements of social life which at 
once supplement and correct each other. The chapter on this 
subject ought to be suggestive both to the scientific specialists 
and to the social reformers, both of whom so easily forget the 
whole in their one-ideaed absorption in the sectional part. Nor 
is it little that Prof. Urwick hopes from a social philosophy in 
this direction. "It is conceivable, that some day, when we think 
of societies, we shall see them chiefly as vast mind-systems, full 
of conscious significance in every part, each organ and relation- 
ship designed to serve a purpose incessantly worked upon and 
improved by the ceaseless effort of the society to think out and 
realize a veritable city of God." 

It is, however, rather to the fundamentals that the philosopher 
will probably turn; in other words, to the analogies and argu- 
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merit by which this apostle of teleology would have us accept 
that faith in the reality of the social ideal on which, as we have 
seen, all else depends. "Whence then the ideals?" he himself 
asks, "and whence the will of idealism?" — that will which, we 
must remember, has the double function of unifying social 
phenomena and leaving its reforming mark upon society. And 
the answer to these questions — which is a bit startling — is per- 
haps best given in some brief statements of the writer himself. 
One is that the individual man is "essentially supra-social." 
Another is that "the most significant characteristic of the indi- 
vidual is "his persistent antagonism to the society to which 
he belongs." A third is that the antagonism is "an antagonism, 
not of a more or less narrow self to other selves, but of an 
eternally distinct individual to a society to which, as an indi- 
vidual, he is eternally alien. ' ' The word's might seem to be 
a preamble to a philosophy of solitude, of anything indeed 
rather than social progress. Yet it turns out to be otherwise. 
For, as we read, this "eternally distinct" and "eternally alien" 
individual is transformed not only into a social philosopher, but 
into a social reformer, to whose social optimism there are hardly 
any limits. For it is only when, in his capacity of supra-social 
individual, man has turned away from the limitations and self- 
seekings of society that he can, presumably by some sort of 
intuition, assure himself, with a certainty beyond anything that 
knowledge or ratiocination can yield, that there is a real end, 
ideal or good for man, no matter what may happen to society. 
"Our ideals," so run the words, "are drawn from a non-social 
source, inspired, if you will, by something beyond this world." 
This is the first point. The second is that an ideal thus appre- 
hended is — as indeed we might expect — extremely undefined and 
empty of content, apart from such content as it may borrow 
from more concrete ideals that come and shape themselves and 
pass on the changing and unreal surface of social life. Empty 
though it be, however, this ideal "drawn from a non-social 
source," is no mere object of mystic or quietistic vision; it is 
an object that, through aspiration (which we read is "totally 
distinct from desire") vitalizes "the will," and vitalizes it so 
overmasteringly that neither the philosopher nor the reformer 
can rest, till he has done his best to bring society nearer that 
ideal, the faith in which is not in the least shaken by the fact 
that it is so empty. The position may be illustrated by the de- 
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scription of the real or true individual, as contrasted with the 
ordinary social unit in whom such infusion of the "true indi- 
vidual" as is present (and we read that it is in some faint 
measure at any rate to be found in every man) is always more 
or less smothered by self-seeking desire. For this true indi- 
vidual, "the kernel of spiritual power" which is in every man 
and especially in the reformers, social philosophers, and saints, 
is "God-seeker but not self-seeker"; "he aspires but does not 
desire"; and this aspiration (which reminds one of the Kantian 
pure reverence for the moral Law) is strong enough to motive 
the "in tensest activity" in social service. And when reforming 
activity is baffled by a stupid and heedless world, — as it often 
is, — the philosophic reformer has always the consolation that 
his feet are still planted on "the bed-rock of moral certainty." 
' ' The only influence that counts, ' ' we read, ' ' is that of the soul — 
or of some power working through the soul" (the 'or,' one might 
suggest in passing, is here an extremely important conjunction, 
the significance of which we might wish to be further eluci- 
dated) . And in comparison with this "the good man knows that 
no social events need necessarily be important to any of us." 
There is more than a dash of Stoicism here. But there is 
Stoicism also in the assurance that the spirit is not to be 
quenched by obstacles. Nor does a keen perception of the lim- 
itations under which the reforming spirit must work in a 
refractory world, and in especial of the unpreparedness of 
the mass for receiving what the reformer has to give, prevent 
the writer from ending on a note of optimism. "And this is 
the philosopher's final lesson : to learn that what is of importance 
is not the reform, but the will that prompts it ; not the improve- 
ment of social machinery, but the resolve that machinery shall 
be improved until all are helped by it; not the results achieved 
by our devises, but the effort to achieve something good for the 
use of our fellow-creatures. If the reformer dislikes this doc- 
trine, let him remember that it is after all but a corollary from 
the assumption which we took as a foundation, namely, that the 
supreme purpose of human life, whether individual or social, is 
a spiritual purpose, even as the sole interpretation of its sig- 
nificance is a religious interpretation." 

The optimism, however, cannot conjure away the difficulties; 
and Professor Urwick is probably right in thinking that the phi- 
losopher, though he may share his hopes, will not be content 
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with the grounds on which they are built. Hardly can the 
philosopher be content to stake the reality of the object, the 
ideal, on nothing more satisfying to the reason than the intui- 
tion of even the salt of the earth, even although this intuition 
is allowed to be, at any rate in some dim measure, a universal 
human experience. He knows too well that intuition, even 
though it is one of the most penetrating, is likewise one of the 
most fallible organs of truth. He clings too tenaciously to the 
rational demand that the objective order, the partial vision of 
what is in these pages declared to be the source of all reform- 
ing inspiration, must be recognized, if it is to be truly objec- 
tive, as embracing Nature and Society in a larger unity. Nor 
will he be satisfied with the dualism, than which none can be 
sharper, which divides Desire from Aspiration as with a hatchet, 
and then attempts to bridge the cleavage by a 'will' that is 
certain of nothing except the obligation of a general direction 
and intuition to do something good for society. One cannot help 
feeling that an ideal or end thus depleted of all objects of de- 
sire, even the best and noblest, can hardly bear the weight of 
the fervor and pertinacity of the devotion it is expected to in- 
spire. And not least, the philosopher will demur — if he holds 
that the divine plan is progressively revealed in history and 
in social achievement, he must demur— to the declaration that 
the individual is not only persistently antagonistic but 'alien' 
to his society. As a protest against the subjugation of the in- 
dividual to a given social environment, and an all too passive 
acquiescence in the social situation as the arbiter of the indi- 
vidual's duties, the pronouncement may stand. And it is doubt- 
less needful enough, in these days when so much has been said 
about our station and its duties. But one cannot suppress the 
misgiving that it is not to individuals with whom it is a prime 
article of faith that they are eternally antagonistic and eter- 
nally alien to their society that it is most hopeful to look either 
for the social philosopher or the social reformer. Not that their 
aspirations are other than lofty. Are they not "God-seekers 
and not self-seekers"? No, but because they may find it so 
uncongenial to return, as apostles of social betterment, to a 
social world from which they glory in proclaiming their eternal 
alienation. 

One offers these suggestions for what they are worth. It is 
obvious enough that much more space than is available would 
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be needed to make them really effective. But enough has per- 
haps been said to indicate that Professor Urwick's volume is 
well worthy of the perusal both of philosophers and reformers. 
No reader can fail to see that it is the work of a mind that is 
alive and in living contact with social problems. 

John MacCunn. 
Scotland. 

A Critical Exposition of Bekgson's Philosophy. By J. Mc- 
Kellar Stewart, D.Phil. London: Macmillan & Co., 1911. 
Pp. x, 304. 

To Dr. Stewart the division between Intelligence and Intuition 
is fundamental in Bergson's philosophy; he is said to regard the 
former, roughly, as Kant did, but to assert that it is only a 
fragment of the faculty of knowledge. Dr. Stewart 's conclusion 
is that this doctrine is unsupported by argument and that it 
fails to solve the difficulties which it claims to destroy. The 
present book, then, is throughout concerned with this central 
doctrine as it is developed in Bergson's writings. The ex- 
pository section is full of repetition, a fault almost unavoidable 
in criticizing such a writer; it is aggravated, however, by the 
arrangement of the book, which has an introduction, an expo- 
sition, a criticism, and a final estimate. In itself the exposition 
is full and clear, and will be useful even to the close student of 
Bergson. 

The work, however, is professedly critical. As such it has 
one very considerable merit, especially in an author who dis- 
agrees with the new philosophy: it is genuinely sympathetic, 
for Dr. Stewart does try to get at Bergson's meaning. Three 
remarks may be made on this aspect of the book: 1. Dr. 
Stewart's criticisms seem on the whole sound and conclusive 
against Bergson. 2. But several points are passed over in 
silence which might be vigorously controverted; these occur 
chiefly in Bergson's discussions of mathematics and logic. 3. 
And towards the end we hear frequently of an easy solution for 
the difficulties which have prompted Bergson, which, however, 
seems fully as mysterious as anything the latter has ever said 
and for which absolutely no reason is given. I shall say a 
little under each of these heads. 

1. Dr. Stewart is right in emphasizing the unpragmatic 



